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AMERICA, December 6, 1958. 


667. McDonnell, Thomas P. “In Praise of Small Books,” pp. 312-314. 
Long books like Jones’s Some Came Running sometimes demand too much 
attention. A small book should contain no more than 200 pages. It is 
not a > pare, which really is a larger book reduced. Some recommend- 
ed small books are Dorothy Donnelly’s The Golden Well, Logan P. 
Smith’s On Reading Shakespeare and A Treasury of English Aphorisms, 
Chesterton’s The Common Man, Ezta Pound’s ABC of Reading, and 


Maritain’s Art and Scholasticism. 
— Charles F. Wheeler 


AMERICAN BOOK COLLECTOR, IX: 7, March 1959. 


668. Dickie, Francis. ‘From Forest Fire to France: II. Somerset Maugham 
and His Moorish Mansion,” pp- 7, 9, 11, 13. At his home on the French 
Riviera, Maugham discusses in an interview his acquisition of a Gaugain, 
his claim that he loses interest in an individual once he has written about 
him, his early poverty-stricken life and his bout with tuberculosis, and his 
superstitious use of an Arab protective sign against evil that appears on 
the dust and front covers of his works. Maugham is his own severest 
critic: Doubleday’s collected edition contains only 12 of his 30 books, 
and he refuses to reprint The Bishop’s Apron because he considers it 
“very crude,” although to Dickie it is one of his finest works. 

— Hensley C. Woodbridge 


AMERICAN SCHOLAR, XXVIII: 2, Spring 1959. 


669. Fuller, Edmund. “Thornton Wilder: The Notation of the Heart,” 
pp. 210-217. Although one of this century's greatest American novelists 
and playwrights, Thornton Wilder has not received the recognition that 
he deserves. The reason for this neglect is that his first mature works 
appeared just before the thirties, when the qualities that he illustrates 
were undervalued. Yet these qualities—scholarship, versatility, and a style 
that is graceful and ‘‘dazzlingly epigrammatic’’—are precisely those. which 
Americans desperately need today. As a ‘‘notation of the heart” (Wilder's 
phrase), his work gently and compassionately examines man: his love and 
follies, his durability and total history. Wilder’s master theme is love and 
all of its effects and manifestations. After love, his second great theme is 
beauty and the praise of life that results from a sense of the beautiful. 


670. Adams, Hazard. “Criticism: Whence and Whither?” pp. 226, 228, 
232, 234, 238. New books of and about literary criticism imply that 
Criticism has arrived at a moment of crisis. Historical analyses of the new 
criticism, some of them written by prominent founders of the movement, 
indicate that the new criticism has arrived at an early old age. The most 
interesting of recent books of critical theory—Northrop Frye’s Anatomy 
of Criticism—may be viewed as the completion of an old and the pro- 


genitor of a new critical era. 
— Henry B. Rule 
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BULLETIN OF THE NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY, LXIII: 1, 
January 1959. 


671. Sherbo, Arthur. ‘The Uses and Abuses of Internal Evidence,” pp. 
5-22. Internal evidence deals with essentials while external evidence deals 
with accidentals. External evidence is important, but ancillary. Internal 
evidence divides nicely into two parts, style and ideas. Ideas are more 
easily recognized and analyzed than individual prose styles, though a 
man’s ideas change more, and more often, than his literary style. While 
there is the danger of mistaking for a uniquely held idea what is really 
almost a AEN st in the thought of the period, there is the infinitely 
greater danger of seeing stylistic peculiarities in what is fairly common 
usage. To aid in attribution on grounds of style and vocabulary, more 
concordances of both poets and prose writers are needed. The author 
applies his principles of attribution to Dr. Johnson. On the basis of 
“uncommon agreements’’ of ideas with those in acknowledged pieces, 
supplemented by “minor agreements’ and “commonplaces,” he attributes 
to Johnson the anonymous ‘‘Essay on Elegies” published in The Universal 
Museum and Complete Magazine, in 1767. Conversely style and vocab- 
ulary contrary to Johnson’s known predilections lead him to reject from 
the canon the Preface to James Hampton’s translation of Polybius (1756), 
which has been ascribed to Johnson. The text of the “Essay on Elegies’ is 
appended. 


672. Penney, Clara L., ed. ‘Washington Irving in Spain: Unpublished 
Letters Chiefly to Mrs. Henry O'Shea, 1844-1854 (Part II—Conclusion),” 
pp. 23-39. The correspondence from the termination of Irving’s service 
in Madrid in 1846 to several years beyond his return to Sunnyside, in- 
cluding a long letter to Madame Albuquerque, New York-born wife of 
the Brazilian Minister to Spain, shows Irving settling down to a pleasant 
rural retirement attended by his devoted nieces and friends. Now and 
then he feels a twinge of nostalgia for the Old World (‘‘Now that I am 
away from Spain my heart yearns towards it, and I find that long habitude 
and residence have fixed deep and immovably that strong interest in its 
welfare which I conceived when I only knew it through the medium of 
history and romance’). His interest in Spanish society keeps up un- 
abated. The editor identifies figures alluded to. 


673. Pope, Myrtle Pihlman. “A Critical Bibliography of Works by and 
about Francis Thompson (II—Previous Studies and Bibliographies), pp. 
40-49. (See AES, 11:2, Item 144.) The biographical material supplied by 
the Meynell family is the only reliable source of general information on 
the ‘te whereas Blunt’s diaries are inaccurate and misleading. The 
scholarly and critical contributions of the following are examined: the 
Reverend Terence L. Connolly, George Ashton Beacock, John Kingsley 
Rooker, Kathleen Torbert, R. L. Mégroz, and authors of recent disserta- 
tions. A chronological list is appended of studies or editions of Thompson 
containing bibliographies of value. (To be continued.) 

— Robert A. Colby 
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, LXIII: 2, February 1959. 


674. Erdman, David V. ‘The Signature of Style,” pp. 88-109. The 
author discusses his problems in attributing to Coleridge a series of un- 
signed prose contributions to the London Morning Post for a period of 
six years through August 1803 and to the Courier from possibly 1804 to 
the 1820's, both newspapers that Coleridge is known to have written for. 
Over a third of the Morning Post essays collected by the poet’s daughter 
Sara Coleridge in her edition of his Essays on His Own Times (1850) 
were attributed to him mainly on internal evidence, without access to any- 
thing like a full run of the newspaper. The author has been engaged for 
the last six years in buttressing Miss Coleridge’s work by means of now 
available complete newspaper files and of extant Coleridge manuscripts— 
with the result that 25 to 35,000 words may probably be added to the 
canon. He has worked largely through linkages of phrases, images, and 
even whole metaphors between the anonymous articles and passages from 
Coleridge’s correspondence and notebooks of the period, as well as from 


the Biographia Literaria. 
— Robert A. Colby 


CEA CRITIC, XXI: 2, February 1959. 


675. Siggins, Clara M. “Beware Analysis,” pp. 4, 5. Poetry is often 
ruined by over-analysis and, in Frost’s terms, ought to be “thrill,” not 
“bother.” E. A. Robinson’s poems, often scanned for hidden meanings, 
need no dissection because of | their simple perfection. 


676. Jacobs, Willis D. ‘Carlyle and Mill,” p. 5. Carlyle’s phrase “Mill 
of Death” in pe 8 of “The Everlasting No” (Sartor Resartus) is 
a pun on the name of John Stuart Mill. His intention was to cast a de- 
liberate slur at both Mill and his doctrines. 

— Sheldon Grebstein 


CLASSICAL JOURNAL, LIV: 6, March 1959. 


677. Nulle, Stebelton H. ‘‘Julian and the Men of Letters,” pp. 257- 
265. Nulle traces the fluctuating reputation of the emperor Julian “the 
Apostate” as treated by European men of letters from 1500 to the 
present. Leading English authors mentioned include Bacon and Milton 
(neither was fair to Julian), Dryden, Addison, Gibbon, Ruskin, and 
Swinburne. “Each age has found in him what it looked for, what was 
typical of itself.” 

— John O. Waller 


COLLEGE ENGLISH, XX: 4, March 1959. 


678. Krieger, Murray. “Conrad’s Youth: A Naive Opening to Art and 
Life,” pp. 275-280. Youth offers a good beginning for the study of 
Joseph Conrad’s work. Marlow as narrator helps in the portrayal of charac- 
ter, though the style is not yet Conrad’s mature idiom. In theme Youth 
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suggests the mature art of Conrad, but the symbolism is too transparent 
and explicit (“to me she {the ship} was the endeavor, the test, the trial 
of life’). Youth over-simplifies problems—those later profoundly modu- 


lated in Lord Jim. 
— Maynard Fox 


DISCOURSE: A REVIEW OF THE LIBERAL ARTS, II: 2, April 
1959. 
679. Friedrich, Otto. ‘Mark Twain and the Nature of Humor,” pp. 67- 
86. Twain looked upon evil in the universe with the humorist’s sense of 
the disharmony of things. From the very first (The Gilded Age) Twain 
portrayed corruption humorously, following the classic comic principles 
of undoing the rogues at the end and reforming the gulls. In Huckleberry 
Finn the hero, a charitable stoic, moves amusingly from horror to horror, 
from the nightmare of Pap to the murder, violence, and fraud of life on 
the Mississippi. A kind of revolution in folk humor, this work combines 
all the forms of comedy: the comedy of humors, of manners, and of 
terror. Although in What is Man? Twain expressed his pessimism ex- 
plicitly, he remained primarily a humorist whose best work combined (as 


in Christian Science) misanthropy with the sharpest of wit. 
— Sidney Warhaft 


ENCORE, VI: 1, January-February 1959. 


680. Hunt, Albert. “The Amateur Establishment,” pp. 8-11. This letter 
to the organizers of a drama competition in which Hunt entered Sean 
O’Casey’s one-act play “The End of the Beginning” protests the decision 
against him. The judges complained that the play was an “extended 
music-hall sketch.” After defending the value of the play, he decides that 
the modern theater is ‘a middle-class night out with ak value.” 


681. Rogoff, Gordon. “From Tall Oaks Little Acorns Grow,” pp. 30-34. 
The present New York production of O’Neill’s A Touch of the Poet is a 
failure because of the play, the direction, and the acting. Yet it is the 
only serious play on Broadway this year to be both a critical and a financial 
success. The Broadway season and its ‘‘popular’’ critics are at their worst. 


682. Milne, Tom. ‘“Nursemaid or Parasite,” pp. 34-38. A comparison of 
the criticism of Stark Young and Walter Kerr indicates that Young has 
not been’ willing just to rave or condemn categorically, but has “nosed 
out the quality which other critics had to wait for until expressed with full 
success.”” Kerr, on the other hand, seems to believe “the verdict of the 
public is the highest criterion of value.” The function of the drama critic 
is to entertain by his own style, to inform about what plays to see and, 
—— as Young says, “to perceive the characteristic quality underlying 


a work of art.” 
— William M. Jones 
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EXPLICATOR, XVII: 5, February 1959. 


683. Stange, G. Robert. “Browning's JAMES LEE’S WIFE, VIII.’ Item 
32. In this stanza Browning presents some of his most interesting theoriz- 
ing on vitalistic art: “that the suffering and imperfection of actual life 
are not simply more real and valuable, but more absolutely beautiful than 
serene, ideal happiness.” 


684. Howell, Elmo. ‘Faulkner's SARTORIS.” Item 33. Characteristic 
of Faulkner's art is a dramatic statement of thesis, as in his portrait of 
Myrtle, the doctor’s assistant, in which “he is showing concern over the 
impingement of new and untried ways upon a traditional community.” 


685. Homann, Elizabeth Rudisill. ‘‘Eliot’s SWEENEY AMONG THE 
NIGHTINGALES, 8.” Item 34. Here, as in The Waste Land, Eliot is 
concerned with general fertility-rite symbols, ‘‘debased and attenuated for 
his theme of degradation, betrayal and futility in the contemporary world.” 
The horned gate stands for both sacrificial death and resurrection, but 
“the ritual has been forgotten, its import lost.” This image holds together 
the fertile-futile metaphor of the total poem. 


686. Pope, Myrtle Pihlman. ‘“Thompson’s SAD SEMELE.” Item 35. 
Francis Thompson’s poem is concerned ‘with poetic creation, which the 
poet regards throughout his work as a divine impulse fulfilled.” “The 
sonnet reiterates Thompson’s attitude toward woman: that she is, un- 
consciously, an agent of divinity.” 


687. Combellack, Frederick M. “Wyatt's THEY FLEE FROM ME.” 
Item 36. The two stanzas of the poem describe metaphorically (the doves 
of Venus) and then literally the same event: “the visit of the lady to the 


poet’s room.” 


688. Levy, Alfred J. “Hemingway's THE SUN ALSO RISES.” Item 37. 
Much of the essential impact of the novel is derived from the grouping of 
significant characters in certain situations, such as the first meeting be- 
tween Jake and Brett, set against a background of sexual maladjustment. 
Jake is with a prostitute, Brett with a group of homosexuals. When Jake 
and Brett leave their companions, there is a realignment of forces, with 
the ironical contrasts still maintained. 


, XVII: 6, March 1959. 


689. Zigerell, James. “MacLeish’s ‘DOVER BEACH’—A NOTE TO 
THAT POEM.” Item 38. ‘MacLeish, unlike Arnold, finds no virtue in 
the full tide of itself,” which to him is “part of the inevitable flux. There 
is no unchanging fullness, nor does the mature mind want it. The only 
certitude that the mature mind recognizes is . . . that as the waves with- 
draw they trip up and add a new kind of force to the waves coming in... . 
A little more of the ‘earth,’ a little more of the wisdom scooped out by the 
dying, retreating wave which goes to find ‘a fine and wild smother to 


in,’” enriches each succeeding wave. 
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690. Francis, W. Nelson. “Wylie’s HYMN TO EARTH.” Item 40, 
“The theme of the poem is man’s outcast state in nature and the ironic 
fact that he is only at home in the physical world when his body is buried 
in the earth.’” Elinor Wylie uses ‘‘as vehicles for the theme the archaic 
scientific notion of the four elements, together with the more modern idea 
that all life began in the water and only in an advanced stage moved out 
onto the land.” 


691. Swidler, Arlene Anderson. ‘‘Milton’s PARADISE LOST, II, 866- 
870.” Item 41. The passage ‘‘seems to be a conclusion to a larger descrip- 
tion of a Satanic trinity, all of which is a conscious parody of the Divine 
trinity of orthodox theology.” 


692. Marshall, William H. ‘‘Eliot’s THE WASTE LAND, 182.’ Item 
42. With the reference to Leman, the speaker associates himself with the 
expatriates of the Romantic tradition and becomes conscious both of his 
failure and theirs. ‘In his attempt to resolve the contrast between Spen- 
ser’s world and his own,” he, like them, ‘‘has failed to pass beyond the 
self.” 


693. Casey, Bill. “‘Thomas’ TO-DAY THIS INSECT.” Item 43. In this 
oem Thomas “‘classifies his own poetry with those fables which sym- 
lize mankind’s chief preoccupations. Webbed with allusions, the poem 
is built around the two Biblical stories which most powerfully incorporate 
Thomas’ favorite complex theme—death and love, and the remorseless 
paradox of their blending”: the Fall and Christ’s passion. 


694. Cohen, Hennig. “Herrick’s TO ELECTRA.” Item 44. The poem 
is a double-compliment. Electra’s attractions represent potential dangers 
to the poet on both the heavenly and earthly levels. 


, XVII: 7, April 1959. 


695. Sister Thérése. ‘Hopkins’ SPELT FROM SIBYL’S LEAVES.” Item 
45. The meditation that the poet makes is Ignatian, “the tripartite nature 
of which he proceeds to reconcile with the sonnet’s — structure.” 
Through this form Hopkins expresses an understanding “of the in- 
evitability, in the soul’s cycle, of a ‘dark night’ that blots out beauty, run- 
ning the variety of nature’s inscapes into a blackness that leaves the soul 
in blackness.” Instead of the usual 8-6 division, Hopkins seems to employ 
6¥2-3-4%, with the climactic ninth line effecting the necessary integration 
of the disparate elements. 


696. Shuman, R. Baird. “Eliot’s THE COCKTAIL PARTY.” Item 46. 
A possible symbolic interpretation of Sir Henry's identity is as the celeb- 
rant or high priest of the Anglican Church. “There is here, as in The 
Waste Land, the intermingling of pagan tradition with Christianity. This 
may be interpreted as implying that Eliot’s religious views postulate 
Christianity as an eclectic or evolutionistic type of religion.” 
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697. Rodabaugh, Delmer. ‘“Thoreau’s SMOKE.” Item 47. ‘The idea of 
a sacrificial altar lies just under the surface of the poem,” and is made 
visible in the word “‘incense.’’ The point of the poem is that Thoreau’s 
incense is nothing but the normal fragrance of burning wood, unthickened 
by any sacrifice. Thoreau “has no doubt that the perfume emanating from 
the daily business of living is the right kind of incense to offer the gods.” 


698. Seng, Peter J. ‘Yeats’ THE FOLLY OF BEING COMFORTED.” 
Item 48. The advice of one ‘who is ever kind” concerns the poet’s un- 
requited love: “‘time will take its toll; if you only have patience, the love 
will die.” But the aging of his mistress brings the poet no surcease. “She 
turns her head, he sees the effects of time, but it makes no difference... . 
Thus the ‘folly’ of being comforted. . . . This poem, like man of Yeats’, 
deals with the truth of the heart as opposed to the truth of the mind... .” 


699. Jones, Robert C. ‘Thomas’ THE CONVERSATION OF PRAY- 
ER.” Item 49. Thomas's intricate rhyming pattern, with both internal and 
end rhymes, gives added emphasis to the process of fusion of child’s and 
man’s existence with which the sense of the poem is concerned. 


700. Britton, John. ‘“Browning’s BISHOP BLOUGRAM’S APOLOGY, 
702-709.” Item 50. Although on first careful reading this passage does 
not appear to make logical sense, it becomes clear if we realize that 
Browning has made the mistake of confusing the Immaculate Conception 
with the perpetual virginity of the Blessed Mother. 


701. Hogan, Robert. ‘“‘Lawrence’s SONG OF A MAN WHO HAS 
COME THROUGH.” Item 51. “The ‘three strange angels,’ who knock 
at the door, are the Hesperides, whom the poet and his woman have been 
seeking. In other inst 6 the poet and the woman have, after struggle, 
come through to equanimity, understanding, and conjugal bliss.” 

— Robert C. Jones 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE, CCXVIII: 1306, March 1959. 


702. Brustein, Robert. “The Theater of Middle Seriousness: A Report 
on the Broadway Season,” pp. 56-63. “Broadway’s new solemnity is a 
middle seriousness where the spectator is provided with the appearance of 
art without any of its difficulties or complexities.’’ Five “representative’’ 
plays of the current season support the charge: The World of Suzie Wong 
is a “musical without music”; The Flower Drum Song is “slightly soiled 
and shopworn”; The Disenchanted presents “Fitzgerald almost exclusively 
in terms of his rotogravure role’; Cue for Passion “like an undernourished 
poate, feeds on eran fr reputation while leaving the substance of 

is thought behind’; and J.B., “an example of Broadway middle serious- 
ness at its most intense . . . obtains a look of profundity from a work that 
it minimizes; and while assuming the appearance of tragedy, it is painless 
and palliative in its effect.” 
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703. Taylor, Dwight. “Scott Fitzgerald in Hollywood,” pp. 67-71. The 
author reminisces about his friend Fitzgerald’s drunken faux pas at a 
Malibu party, a misadventure which Fitzgerald transformed into the short 


story “Crazy Sunday.” 


, CCXVIII: 1307, April 1959. 


704. White, William S. ‘“MacLeish and the Broken Major,” pp. 77-78, 
and 80. Archibald MacLeish, who dared failure in his poem and play 
]. B., has been unfairly attacked by hordes of self-appointed amateur 
critics who complain that MacLeish refuses to ‘ ‘make things clear.’” 
]. B. is “one man’s effort to suggest (and not to ‘penetrate’) the mystery 
of God and the infinite paradox of good that is evil and evil that is 
good.” It is the ultimate of intolerable amateurism to call upon this ‘‘great 
anya to clear up the mystery of all time, to he ai what God 
imself has not explained. 
— Kenneth G. Johnston 


HARVARD LIBRARY BULLETIN, XIII: 1, Winter 1959. 


705. Roberts, R. J. “A New Cambridge, N. E., Imprint: The Catechisme 
of Edward Norris, 1649,” pp. 25-28. A recataloguing of the Lambeth 
Palace Library has uncovered for the first time a copy of A Short Cate- 
chisme Containing the Principles of Christian Faith, 1649, by Edward 
Norris, who became pastor of the Church at Salem in 1641. 


706. Sherburn, George. ‘Pope on the Threshold of His Career,” pp. 29- 
46. Fragmentary information concerning Pope’s early life drawn from 
two manuscript sources (Bodley Ms Eng. Letters d. 59, fols. 50-95, and 
Downshire Mss, now deposited in the Berkshire County Record Office at 
Reading) add interesting details to knowledge of his emergence as a 
literary figure. Of particular significance in his development was the 
supervision of his reading by Sir William Trumbull, his “neighbor and 
(so to speak) tutor.” 


707. Tilton, Eleanor M. ‘“Melvin’s ‘Rammon’: A Text and Commentary,” 
pp. 50-91. The text of Herman Melville’s ““Rammon’”’ reveals that its sub- 
ject is the doctrine of immortality rather than the problem of evil, as its 
first editor maintained. (Here is printed an accurate and annotated text.) 
“Rammon” confirms Hawthorne’s statement that the subject of im- 
mortality troubled Melville more acutely than any other. The text also 
shows that Melville was not “resting” on his beliefs; his ‘intellectual 
commitment to ‘naturalism’ was not wholehearted.” 


708. Bates, Madison C. “ “That Delightful Man’: A Study of Frederick 
Locker” (to be continued), pp. 92-113. Although Locker’s fame as a 
book collector is still bright, other phases of his reputation—“his position 
as a poet, his extraordinary friendships, and qualities of personality so 
distinct and appealing as to justify the title of this study’—have grown 
dim. “With the publication in 1857 of his London Lyrics he became one 
of the most widely read poets of the time.” 
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709. Poggioli, Renato. “Qualis Artifex Pereo! or Barbarism and De- 
cadence,” pp. 135-159. The decadent, “by neglecting the essentials of 
civilization and prizing only its vanities, . . . disarms himself for the 
struggle of life.” At the crucial hour, the decadent “discovers all too late 
that history has reverted to nature; and that the barbarian, being nature’s 
child, is now becoming history’s agent.’ The decadent “‘seals in blood the 
strange brotherhood of decadence and barbarism,” by accepting the 

assive yet theatrical role of a In his two Byzantium poems W. 

. Yeats began with “the hypothesis that decadence is here to stay, since 
it represents the fitful fever of life, rather than the agony of the spirit.” 
Yet by attempting to express emblematically that art should be redeemed 
from aestheticism, he implied “that art should free itself from the hold 


of decadence.” 
— George O. Marshall, Jr. 


INDIAN REVIEW, LX: 1, January 1959. 


710. Devi, Sharada. “The Preliminaries of Drama,” pp. 35-36. A com- 
parison of the theater of Renaissance England with the Sanscrit theater 
in India reveals many similarities, particularly in the use and importance 
of conventions. In 20th-century attempts to return to dramatic conven- 
tion, the influences of the Orient are apparent. 

— Donna Gerstenberger 


LES LETTRES NOUVELLES, No. 67, Janvier 1959. 


711. Guerin, Daniel. “Shakespeare 4 Stratford,” pp. 85-96. Productions 
of Shakespeare’s plays at the Shakespeare Memorial Theatre at Stratford 
show his eternal youth and the multiplicity of his genius. The English are 
criticized for commercializing Shakespeare at Stratford and for refusing to 
internationalize the great dramatist. Shakespeare is revered at Stratford as 
if he were exclusively a national hero, although the genius of Shakespeare 
is much less British than universal. (In French.) 


712. Fuchs, Michel. “Scott Fitzgerald ou I’Illusion du Paradis,” pp. 112- 
117. A revival of interest in Fitzgerald is evident in England. Fitzgerald 
has such sympathy for the rich that he cannot present a convincing picture 
of misery. His realism never attempts to provoke in the reader a judgment 
concerning the social order, and it is presented less through the author's 
objective view than through the subjective points of view of his characters. 
What interests Fitzgerald is less paradise than the heroic illusion of man 
who tries to overcome, by his dreams, the absurdity of life. Fitzgerald has 
written the romantic tragedy of the modern world: that of self-destruc- 
tion. (In French.) 

— Hensley C. Woodbridge 


MEDIUM AEVUM, XXVII: 3, 1958. 


713. Woolf, Rosemary. “Doctrinal Influences on The Dream of the 
Rood,” pp. 137-153. “The most remarkable achievement of the poem is 
its balance between the effects of triumph and suffering,” both paradoxic- 
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ally fused in the cross, “and secondly and much more subtly and power- 
fully by the two figures of the heroic victorious warrior and the passive 
enduring cross.” All these elements, here traced in detail to patristic writ- 
ings and to the pronouncements of early councils, were in the air at the 
time, and “far from hampering the poetic imagination, have here provoked 
a magnificent response’’; the theological point that the crucified Jesus 
“is fully God and fully man is thus perfectly made, and with it . . . the 
astonishment at the great paradox of Christianity that God should endure 
such things.” 


714. Bogdanow, Fanni. ‘The Character of Gauvain in the Thirteenth- 
Century Prose Romances,” pp. 154-161. Seemingly, ‘the transformation 
of Gauvain’s role” results from ‘‘differences in the nature and structure 
of the successive works” involving him. ‘The Vulgate Cycle condemns 
Gauvain on religious grounds; the Prose Tristan . . . taking up the theme 
of Gauvain’s démesure first introduced in the Mort Artu, makes him into 
a villain for the benefit of the title hero; the Suite du Merlin and the long- 
er romance of which it forms part takes over . . . a treacherous and 
vindictive knight, but invents numerous new adventures to elucidate those 
adapted from the Prose Tristan. Finally, the Palamedes attempts to recon- 
cile” the earlier 12th-century verse romance tradition of a Gauvain who 
“was the embodiment of all chivalric virtues” with the denigrations 
described above “by supplying reasons for the change in . . . character.” 
Such late rationalizations are “‘characteristic’ of 13th-century romance 
writers. 


715. Donovan, Mortimer J. ‘‘Herodis in the Auchinleck Sir Orfeo,” pp. 
162-165. Why is Orfeo’s queen named Herodis instead of some form of 
Eurydice? Queen Ethelgifu, disapprovingly referred to as another Herodi- 
as by Richard of Cirencester, was abducted from the es at Winchester 
and forcibly exiled from King Edwy (d. 959) by Archbishop Odo in 958, 
apparently because their relationship was regarded as incestuous and 
adulterous. King Edwy is called disparagingly a follower of Orpheus by 
the Winchester chronicler, who accepted Boethius’s interpretation of 
Orpheus as a symbol for the sensualist who loses all for failing to restrain 
a glance at earthly beauty. Thus, “there is reason for believing that the 
[ Auchinleck} scribe . . . associated” Eurydice with Ethelgifu, who had 
been called Herodias. 


716. Smith, J. Norton. “Lydgate’s Changes in the Temple of Glas,” pp. 
166-172. ‘The important differences in versions of the poem’’ indicate 
literary revision rather than scribal variation, and necessitate a rearrange- 
ment of the established order and relationship of the Mss. Lydgate’s 
intelligent revisions increase precision, consistency, and pathos, and they 
give us “an original and excellent courtly love complaint” comparable 
with Chaucer's work. 


717. Brereton, Georgine E. “Viper into Weasel: A Note on a Line in 
Chaucer's Melibee,” pp. 173-174. Old French wiure (i.e. vivre from Latin 
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vipera, “viper”, miswritten or misread in Chaucer’s immediate source 
(Renaud de Louen’s Livre de Mellibee et Prudence) as mure (“‘stoat’’ or 
“weasel’””), caused him to write (Melibee 2515), “Ovyde seith that ‘the 
litel wescle wol slee the grete bole’; Ovid, the ultimate source (Remedia 
Amoris 421), had used vipera. 


718. Loomis, Roger Sherman. ‘“‘A Common Source for Erec and Gereint,” 
p. 175-178. An examination of variations in names, a result of misread- 
ing or of deliberate coinage, indicates that Chrétien de Troyes’s Erec and 
the Welsh Gereint both derive from “‘a lost French romance.’ This find- 
ing provides us with “a definitive solution to one of the major contro- 
versies of the Matter of Britain,” that is, “except for Cliges, Chrétien’s 
romances were not original compilations of separate elements, but were 
dependent, in the main, on narratives already outlined for him,” which 
he altered. [An untitled rejoinder by Roy Harris, p. 178, suggests the 

simpler explanation that Erec was a source for the Welshman. } 
— Laurence A. Cummings 


MODERN DRAMA, I: 4, February 1959. 


719. Cordell, Richard A. “The Theatre of Somerset Maugham,” pp. 211- 
217. Despite Maugham’s announcement that he wanted money and fame, 
his plays show an “indifference, sometimes contempt, for ee mores 
and views.”” The charge of cynicism rests on Maugham’s declaration that 
“sexual love does not last forever, that philosophically evil is unexplain- 
able, that literal Christianity is impractical, that there is no overwhelming 
evidence of an all-benevolent and all-powerful deity, that vice is not 
always punished and virtue rewarded in ways that strict moralists would 
prefer, and that the moderately immoral seem to live about as happily as 
the rigidly conventional.” The charge is not “altogether deserved,” for 
Maugham is rather “inclined to — life and people as they are’’ and is 
even “‘sensitive to the beauty of good action. . . . The flavor of his pages 
has the tartness best described by dry, astringent, or styptic; it is never 
vinegary.” The attraction of the comedy of manners to the English-speak- 
ing audience will keep The Circle, Our Betters, and perhaps The Constant 
Wife alive for years to come. 


720. Moseley, Virginia Douglas. ‘‘Joyce’s Exiles and the Prodigal Son,” 
pp. 218-227. The Biblical parallels in Joyce’s only play show how the 
“effort to externalize his vision” represents “an important development” 
in his career as artist and thinker. The theological implicatitons of sin, 
law, and grace in the parable of the prodigal son were applied to the 
characters in the play. The universality of the parable, and the relation- 
ships between love and exile made it Ciceedindly useful to Joyce in this 
work, and perhaps also in personal understanding and justification. From 
the play, Joyce “learned well the lesson he had attempted to teach,” both 
how to adapt the technique of drama for his own purposes, and how to 
become a “follower of the spirit of the law.” 
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721. Conlin, Matthew T. ‘The Tragic Effect in Autumn Fire and Desire 
Under the Elms,” pp. 228-235. T. C. Murray and Eugene O'Neill dealt 
with the same plot—an elderly widower marries a young woman, who 
then falls in love with the widower’s son. But Murray's Autumn Fire is 
— in achieving tragic effect. O'Neill uses a looser form, showing 
influence of Expressionism. Murray uses a tighter, three-act form. O'Neill 
uses the motivation of desire for land, which also appears, but to a lesser 
degree, in Murray, who relies ‘‘more on the drives of human passions 
alone.’”” The motivation is better worked out in the Murray play, the 
language more poetic, and the action better calculated to achieve a tragic 
effect. Strindbergian nihilism mars the O'Neill play. “In the last analysis 
it may be O’Neill’s attitude toward incest which keeps his play from 
reaping the harvest of tragedy.” 


722. Friedman, Melvin J. “A Revaluation of Axel,” pp. 236-243. The 
Symbolist play by Villiers de I’Isle-Adam which provided the title for 
Edmund Wilson’s book deserves a new English translation. The play, 
here described, had two ee in 1894; its single translation 
is by H. P. R. Finberg, preface by Yeats (London, 1925). The play is of 
intrinsic interest because of its form—four sections, each devoted to one 
“distinct way of observing the world’’—and because of the artful develop- 
ment of the theme of renunciation. It is important also because of its in- 
fluence on Yeats, as shown in his preface, and on Continental dramatists 


as well. 


723. Wagenknecht, Edward. “Julia Marlowe: Portrait of an Actress,” 
pp. 244-255. Miss Marlowe’s life and career were those of a “deliberately 
self-directed” artist, with a “tremendous capacity for work,” ‘‘superb self- 
confidence,” and “‘an unusual amount” of “‘spiritual ballast.” Thus bal- 
anced, she was enabled, after careful preparation, to approach her roles 
with the heart. ‘‘Her ‘inwardness’ saved her spontaneity,” and helped 
produce the desired audience effect. Believing the theater an institution 
essential to the spiritual life of mankind, she chose her roles carefully, 
rejecting, even at considerable financial sacrifice, realistic and unpoetic 
pieces that seemed unworthy to her. Her personal life paralleled her pro- 
fessional life in its integrity, self-direction, commitment to beauty and 
idealism. Her only fault was perhaps a tendency toward being “‘over- 
disciplined . . . overelaborate, overconscientious,” though she was never 
“unsympathetic or unkind.” “If we only had a few more like her the 
American theatre would not be where it is today.” 


724. Reinert, Otto. “The Courtship Dance in The Importance of Being 
Earnest,” pp. 256-257. The “systematic symmetry of action” of the two 
couples in the Wilde play composes a “kind of dance . . . a visual image 
of the artifice of sophisticated courtship.” Thus “form triumphs over 
difficult matter,” choreography disciplines farce, to protect the play from 
realistic judgments of artificiality. 
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725. Stephens, George D. “Our Town—Great American Tragedy?” pp. 
258-264. Arthur H. Ballet’s thesis in The English Journal (May 1956) 
that Our Town is “the great American tragedy” is disputed. Although the 
play is ‘within the limits of its subject, form, and point of view, an in- 
teresting and valuable play,” it is not the greatest American play. It is 
not a tragedy, because it is based on the romantic naturalism of the last 
century and presents a view of the American small town that is a ‘‘senti- 
mental myth.” Emily is not a “tragic figure of enormous dimensions,” 
because she is symbolic, static, treated sociologically, not individualized 
greatly. The play is, however, a valuable contribution to American drama 
and culture. 

— Lee A. Burress, Jr. 


MODERN LANGUAGE NOTES, LXXIV: 2, February 1959. 


726. Marshall, William H. “Calvin, Spenser, and the Major Sacraments,” 
pp. 97-101. Spenser’s view of the sacraments was that of the Established 
Church rather than that of Calvinism: although his wording is not always 
clear, a careful study of passages in FQ indicates that Spenser thought of 
the sacraments not merely as emblems (as Calvin held) but as possessed 
of “intrinsic efficacy.” 


727. Cope, Jackson I. ‘Jonson of the Christ’s College Dons,” pp. 101- 
102. The Magnetick Lady, I. v. 10-20, alludes “to the turbulent theological 
and ecclesiastical ferment’’ at Christ’s College of which probably Nathaniel 
Tovey informed Jonson. 


728. Madsen, William G. ‘The Fortunate Fall in Paradise Lost,” pp. 
103-105. PL, XII. 473-8, is puzzling: why rejoice at the fall, through 
which the great majority were to be lost? A clue to an answer is in II. 
281-317: because of the fall, the Son will be incarnated; man will thus 
be given the hope of union with God—surely a higher possibility than 
the association of angels which was the best that Adam could hope for 
in Eden. 


729. Satterfield, John. “Perth: An Organic Digression in Moby-Dick,” 
pp. 106-107. In his lameness, in his association with alcohol and with 
fire, and in his forging a weapon, Perth suggests Hephaestus (Iliad, 
XVIII). Hence, Chapter CXII may be less irrelevant than it seems to be. 


730. Marcus, Mordecai, and Erin Marcus. “Animal Imagery in The Red 
Badge of Courage,” pp. 108-111. The pattern of references to animals 
suggests not only shifts in attitude but also the basic development in 
Crane’s novel: “from cowardice to wild courage, and finally from im- 


maturity to manhood.” 


731. Damon, Philip. ‘A Symphasis of —— in The Dead,” pp. 
111-114. Two details—Gretta’s association of ‘‘galoshes’” with “Christy 
Minstrels” and Mr. Browne’s calling Freddy Malin “Teddy’—suggest not 
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so much clues to the interpretation of the story as clues to the development 
of Joyce’s literary technique. 


732. Wasiolek, Edward. “Dostoevsky and Sanctuary,” pp. 114-117. Horace 
Benbow’s response to Little Belle’s photograph recalls Svidrigaylov’s vision 
of “a young girl’s face transformed suddenly into provocative shameless 
lust” (Crime and Punishment). A second Dostoevskian echo is the 
parallel between the career of Lee Godwin and that of the murderer whose 
story Ivan relates to Alyosha (The Brothers Karamazov). 


733. Maud, Ralph N. “Dylan Thomas’ First Published Poem,” pp. 117- 
118. A version of “And Death Shall Have No Dominion” appeared in 
The New English Weekly, Ill, No. 5, May 18, 1933. 

— Robert Pierson 


MODERN PHILOLOGY, LVI: 3, February 1959. 


734. Chambers, Robert D. “Addison at Work on the Spectator,” pp. 145- 
153. Addison conscientiously stored up a stockpile of material for use in 
the Spectator. A study of the manuscript material, much of it in the 
Bodleian Library, Oxford, allows one to see how dextrously Addison mas- 
tered the editor’s art. He used two devices for the transfer of material 
from the stockpile to periodical form: the club framework and the Satur- 
day paper (for edification). Also, Addison expanded the manuscript 
drafts by means of classical and other quotations and simple rhetorical 
elaboration. Verbal changes from the manuscript exhibit his changing 
standards of correctness. 


735. Honan, Park. ‘‘Browning’s Poetic Laboratory: The Uses of Sordel- 
lo,” pp. 162-166. Browning spent seven years working on Sordello in 
order to break away from the influence of Shelley's poetry (the ‘unreal 
pageantry of essences,’ disembodied feelings, the lyric style), to experi- 
ment with new linguistic and prosodic techniques, and, finally, to perfect 
his own personal style that involved developing whole characters, living 
men and women, through their speech. The radically experimental nature 
of Sordello in part accounts for its failure. 


736. Krause, Sydney J. “Twain's Method and Theory of Composition,” 
pp. 167-177. Contrary to his own professions, Twain was a scrupulous 
craftsman. In practice he was an avid reviser, rigorously applying his 
standards of art to his work. True, he believed in the romantic notion of 
the spontaneously behaving creative imagination, and as he wrote his 
drafts he allowed himself to discover his subject and its immanent form, 
a method of writing much like that used by Hemingway. Yet he con- 
stantly aimed at ease and naturalness—on the lecture platform as well as 
in his books. Revisions in numerous manuscripts attest to Twain’s delib- 
erate cultivation of his chief principle of art—natural (probable in terms 
of the context) expression. 
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737. Pallette, Drew B. ‘“Young Galsworthy: The Forging of a Satirist,” 
p. 178-186. A woman with a strong character, Ada, the wife of John 
Galsworthy, had much to do with determining the domestic content and 
satiric direction of the novelist’s early work up to The Man of Property— 
his concern with frustrated love and rebellion against conventional money- 
minded British thought, particularly the bourgeois concept of possession 
of wives. Variants of some of the characters appearing in The Man of 
Property and of its basic situation were developed in Galsworthy’s earlier 
fiction. But it was Galsworthy’s personal bitter experience with frustration 
arising from a domestic situation (he was passionately in love wtih Ada 
who was unhappily married to his cousin) that inspired the authenttc 
note of passion in The Man of Property and that might explain its superi- 
ority over the earlier writings. But Ada is vot in many respects Irene; nor 
is John the “Buccaneer,” the lover Bosinney; nor is Arthur Galsworthy 

(Ada’s first husband) Soames Forsyte. 
— Martin Kallich 


NATION, CLXXXVIII: 3, January 17, 1959. 


738. Mittelholzer, Edgar. “Color, Class and Letters,” pp. 54-57. Before 
the Briton or North American “can understand the literature being pro- 
duced in the British Caribbean, the social and ethnological history of the 
region must first be examined and grasped.” For economic reasons the 
literature has emerged slowly, but in the last eight years the region has 
contributed significantly to British literature. Of necessity varied, the 
Caribbean writers are distinguished by vigor, individuality, and originality. 


, CLXXXVIII: 4, January 24, 1959. 


739. Altick, Richard D. “English Lives and American Scholars,” pp. 73- 
74. “In the last twenty years most of the new ‘standard’ lives of English 
authors have come . . . from American universities.” Because he has 
more money and much of the raw material available to him, the American 
professional is better equipped for the job than is the British amateur. 
The American biographers “are demons for work,” often working in 
university-sponsored biographical “factories.” The “grand scale’ of the 
biographies is not always a good thing, for the human being is sometimes 
lost in the excess of fact. Some biographers shy away from even the most 
reasonable speculation; some refuse to deal critically with the subjects’ 
writings. “And in American universities good writers are still rarer than 
good researchers.” Of some of our biographies we can be proud; but in 
biography as an art, the British still hold the lead. 


, CLXXXVIII: 7, February 14, 1959. 


740. Richie, Donald. “What Do They Read in Tokyo?” pp. 142-144. 
Period stories and modern stories interest the middle-class reader of maga- 
zines in Japan. Literary periodicals range upward to the intellectual class, 
which in Japan “means mainly the student class.” There is a double set 
of literary standards—traditional and Western. The Japanese “‘classic” 
writer does not have to die to be idolized. Foreign influence is not 
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necessarily significant: “the Japanese invariably choose only those foreign 
elements which they think complement what already exists.” A fusion of 
foreign and native elements is, therefore, more common than “undigested” 
Westernism. Serious writing, as elsewhere, reaches a “‘relatively small 
section of the population’; but a superficial knowledge of literary names 
is more common in Japan than in America. 


, CLXXXVIII: 9, February 28, 1959. 


741. Rather, L. J. “Courage, Mr. Huxley!” pp. 188-189. In a recent 
address Aldous Huxley reasoned, as he did in Brave New World, that 
complete governmental control of the individual by use of drugs is both 
is both possible and probable. But facts now known prove “that a human 
being’s women is not so simple and predictable.” 


742. Algren, Nelson. “ ‘Chicago Is a Wose,’” p. 191. The beatnik poets 
who arrived in Chicago had no business talking pseudo-religion. “People 
who are close to God walk the earth of Man.” Such beatniks “‘are in aid 
and comfort of” those who, like Time, Inc., proclaim the writer’s obliga- 
tion to uphold the establishment. 


, CLXXXVIII: 12, March 21, 1959. 


743. Kaufman, R. J. “The Progress of Iris Murdoch,” pp. 255-256. Iris 
Murdoch, “‘a sophisticated pratique attempts in her novels the reve- 
lation of reality in terms of human uniqueness and significance. She has 
an “unsentimental concern for people.” She has restored “high intelli- 
gence and virility to the English novel.” Each of her “novels has been 
better than its predecessor.” 


, CLXXXVIII: 13, March 28, 1959. 


744. Sampson, Anthony. ‘The Discovery of Africa,” pp. 279-280. Most 
African writing by white authors comes from South Africa and Rhodesia. 
“Nearly all . . . are involved in the racial conflict,” including its political 
expressions. White writers, attempting to see through the black man’s 
eyes, sometimes write trash and nearly always exaggerate the importance 
of “the point of contact between black and white.” Black writers of 
southern Africa protest against the oversimplifications perpetrated by 
even the most liberal of “European” Africans, but themselves show “an 
obsession with race.’ The less obsessed West Africans are notable for 
their “Elizabethan freedom of language.” The clearest views of emerging 
African calture come from black writers of French Africa who write in 


Paris. 
— T. O. Mallory 


NATIONAL REVIEW, VI: 18, January 18, 1959. 


745. Auden, W. H. “The Co-Inherence,” pp. 496-497. (A review article 
of Charles Williams, The Image of the City and Other Essays, ed. by Anne 
Ridler.) Though different as a person and in prose style, Charles Williams 
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as a critic resembles Samuel Johnson: “‘the same interest in those aspects 
of literature in which aesthetics and morality are inseparable, . . . the 
same refreshing common sense and, in his [Williams’s] own way, . . . the 
same gift for epigrammatic statement.” Prolific and versatile in form, he 
directed, from the standpoint of orthodox Anglicanism, “a lifelong 

lemic against the heresy of Manichaeism.” The soul must not be al- 
owed “to reduce the body to its own shadow.” Likewise, in man’s rela- 
tions with man, “‘the co-inherence of sensuality and substance is a given 
fact, not a matter of choice.” 


, VI: 20, February 28, 1959. 


746. McLaughlin, John. “‘J.B.’: Under What Sign?” pp. 563-564. 
Considered as a whole, MacLeish’s J.B. is ‘subversive of Christian princi- 
ples and worthy of bold-face type in our era’s sterile lexicon of secular- 


ism.” 
— John O. Waller 


NEW LEADER, XLII: 8, February 23, 1959. 


747. Whalen, Richard. “Conversation with Dos Passos,” pp. 20-21. 
Whalen reports an interview at the Virginia estate “where one-time radical 
John Dos Passos lives and writes in ultra-conservative calm.” Topics in- 
cluded are Dos Passos’s metamorphosis from Marxist to ‘Jeffersonian 
liberal,” politics (including McCarthyism), education, current literature. 
Of the ‘“‘Beat Generation,” Dos Passos comments, ‘“The whole subject of 
‘generations’ seems to me a crashing bore.” Creative writing courses teach 
students “to rewrite the previous generation.” His own famous prose 
devices resulted from “thrashing around to try and get the stuff out as 
directly as possible.” Future plans include “some journalism,” a novel 
(within two years) tracing the labor movement from “the wobblies” to 
the AFL-CIO, and a book about Jefferson. 


, XLII: 9, March 2, 1959. 


748. Fiedler, Leslie A. ‘““Walt Whitman Reconsidered,” pp. 20-22. (First 
of two articles based on Fiedler’s introduction to his Whitman, from the 
paperback Laurel Poetry Series.) Whitman's successive revisions of Leaves 
of Grass—various alterations, expurgations, and rearrangements of con- 
text—sought “to make the varied product of forty years seem consistent 
with the poet’s last vision of himself.” He increasingly courted respect- 
ability. (See successive treatments of Sleepers.) Fiedler’s editorial 
selections focus on neither “booster,” “preacher,” nor “imagist,” but on 
Whitman’s “deepest aim’: ‘‘a kind of poetry which was the equivalent of 
action, a very act of love.” “His mode is reverie; his voice that of one 
talking to himself.” The ‘pristine’ Whitman must be recovered, in all 
his original “‘offensiveness” to tradition. 


, XLII: 10, March 9, 1959. 


749. Fiedler, Leslie A. “Walt Whitman Reconsidered—II,” pp. 19-21. 
Whitman's essential subject matter is himself: a ‘‘mythical Portrait of the 
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Artist as a Middle-Aged Hero.”” His key poems, all written between ages 
35 and 40, express the crisis of approaching middle age, a ‘‘crushing sense 
of loneliness, of being unloved,” his only lovers being the ‘‘creatures of 
his fancy.” His loneliness symbolizes the ‘‘alienation of the modern artist 
and of modern man in a godless universe.” His deepest layers of conscious- 
ness were involved in his imagery of sea and shore, the “holy places’ of 
his childhood and youth, which symbols merge into his absorption with 
death. ‘Indeed, it is as the laureate of death (not of Democracy or self- 


love or healing or sex) that we finally remember him.” 
— John O. Waller 


NEW YORK TIMES BOOK REVIEW, January 4, 1959. 


750. Hillyer, Robert. “Speaking of Books,” p. 2. The lack of praise for 
literary style on the part of advertisers and reviewers of today’s books in- 
dicates that today’s writers, evidently, have inadequate backgrounds in 
writing techniques or are just plain lazy, even though they have the neces- 
sary writing skill. 


, January 11, 1959. 


751. Clifford, James L. “Speaking of Books,” p. 2. A revolution in 
biographical techniques has occurred within the past few years, resulting in 
a reluctance of the biographer, except for certain types of sensational 
journalists, to take a position of extreme eulogy or debunking. Biograph- 
ers now are careful to present all sides of their subjects, allowing the 
reader to judge the subject. This increase in caution is a sign of maturity. 
And “‘so long as the qualities which produced greatness are not ignored, 
a constant awareness on the part of the biographer of intricate paradoxes 
of character, and sometimes even of the revolting sides of genius,”’ results 
in better, more satisfying biography. 


, January 18, 1959. 


752. Krutch, Joseph Wood. “His Nightmares Go on for Evermore,” pp. 
2, 22. On Poe’s 150th birthday, Krutch reviews Poe’s weaknesses and 
strengths and concludes that Poe is worthy of his permanent place in 
world literature. 

, January 25, 1959. 


753. Adams, J. Donald. “Speaking of Books,” p. 2. Robert Burns had 
the rarest gift among writers: the capacity to reach both the most subtle 
and the most untutored minds. Yet his poems somehow resist and defy 
analysis. As a man, much about him can be explained, but somehow some- 
thing of him always eludes us. Because he was writing poetry of the kind 
Wordsworth felt needed to be written, he should be given more credit for 
the revolution in poetry now generally attributed to Wordsworth. 


, February 8, 1959. 


754. Adams, J. Donald. “Speaking of Books,” p. 2. The question has 
been raised as to whether Poe did not deliberately try to conceal an indebt- 
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edness in his “The Raven” to Dickens’s raven in Barnaby Rudge. Facts 
leading to the question, as presented by Charles D. Stewart in December's 
Atlantic, make indebtedness seem likely. Similarities between the ravens 
exist in extent and kind of vocabulary, ag 6 aspects, and attitude. To 
further a suspicion of plagiarism, Barnaby Rudge, published in 1841, four 
years before Poe's “The Raven,” was reviewed by Poe with the comment: 
“Its [the raven’s} croaking might have been [as Poe’s was} prophetically 
[Poe's italics} heard in the course of the drama.” Finally, Poe's famous 
and elaborate introduction to “The Raven,” where he traces his reasoning 
in writing the poem, seems to protest too much. 


, February 15, 1959. 


755. Bellow, Saul. “Deep Readers of the World, Beware!” pp. 1, 34. 
The trouble with serious readers today is that they are too serious; lightness 
of heart is hard to find. The serious readers look on the novel as a work 
of art, and, as art, having a role to play in the drama of civilized life— 
and since life is grim and dangerous, no good novelist will write light- 
heartedly, obviously, or simply. This attitude is dangerous to literature 
since the serious reader will not take any work of literature at face value, 
but will probe deeply for subtle, accidental, or peripheral symbolic mean- 
ings, falling wildly on any particle of philosophy or religion and blowing 
it to ludicrous proportions. Often, however, the writer is also at fault, 
because he likes being thought a little deeper than average; and the best 
novelists and poets of the century have promoted this deep reading in their 
works—Joyce, for instance. Perhaps the unduly deep readers are unduly 
insecure. Even more disturbing is the suspicion that they yee meaning 
to feeling because of a wish to avoid disagreeable areas of feeling, those 
areas involving passion and death. This wish to avoid feeling is wide- 
spread and something must be done and said about it. In literature there 
must be a return to the concrete, a picturing of how human beings act 
after they have appropriated and assimilated the meanings, abstractions. 
And this return will have to be left to inspiration—inspiration that will 
redeem the concrete and the particular. 


756. Adams, J. Donald. “Speaking of Books,” P- 2. The English, Vic- 
torians excepted, have excelled in the art of informal yg bse. 
raphical portraiture. As in this genre the importance of the figure mat- 
ters little, the value of the portrait depends upon the ability of the writer 
to choose the significant detail and to present the arresting aspect of what 
may have been, actually, an unimportant life. Even a famous figure, how- 
ever, will lend itself to this kind of treatment, as Lytton Strachey has 
demonstrated. To work in this genre a writer must have a capacity for 
assimilating and ordering facts, and a creativeness akin to the novelist’s. 
These — seem to have been and still remain separate in American 
biographers. P:rhaps one reason for this separation is given by Leon 
Edel in his study of Literary Biography where he states that “many of our 
biographies suffer from this defect: written chronologically, they do not 
suggest the human element of time in a life, the fact that on a given day 
we relive whole parts of our past, and that there is always an interplay 
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between past and present. A chronological biography runs the risk of 
flattening out a life and giving it the effect of a calendar or a date-book.” 


, March 1, 1959. 


757. Adams, J. Donald. “Speaking of Books,” p. z. On the 25th anni- 
versary of the Academy of American Poets, poetry’s prospects look bright- 
er: more people attend poetry-reading programs aeid poetry society meet- 
ings than people realize; the more intelligent young poets recognize once 
more the necessity for discipline in demanding forms, use less private 
imagery, and no longer contend that irony and wit are poetry’s most im- 
portant components. A history of the Academy, its awards and their 
recipients is appended. 


, March 22, 1959. 


758. Adams, J. Donald. “Speaking of Books,” p. 2. Though Frost and 
Housman are extremely different, they have certain qualities in common: 
the gift of broad appeal and the mastery, each in his own way, of a tech- 
nique peculiarly his own. But Frost is the greater writer, both in depth 
and range, though not in execution. Frost is one of the most lovable and 
admirable of men. His faults are those likely to be common among poets 
in general. He is the only living American poet whose work will live long 
outside and inside anthologies. His poetry is integrated, confident, inde- 
pendent, both meaningful and accessible to the most subtle and least 
sophisticated intelligences, cohesive, and unfrantically vital. He has main- 
tained his gift for lyric expression even to old age. What he is can best 
be found in his poetry—a characteristic true of any writer worthy of 
sustained attention. At the heart of his writing lies an unshakable in- 
tegrity, an adherence to his convictions. Recognition of Frost by the Nobel 
Prize committee is long overdue. 


, March 29, 1959. 


759. Brown, Ivor. “The Shropshire Lad Is Forever Young,” pp. 1, 
14. Despite a decline in valuation of Housman’s poems at his death be- 
cause his simplicity and rhyme were not in vogue, his poems are still 
enormously popular, and his popularity is slowly but steadily rising. The 
average reader, not the intellectual, has found delight in his poems. Al- 
though the average reader is not usually attracted by atheism, pessimism, 
brooding melancholy, and dislike of one’s fellows, Housman’s attraction 
for him is in his superbness as a technician. He had the Greek’s knack of 
rendering poignant emotion with complete simplicity. He had a Shake- 
spearian mastery of the monosyllable at moments of high tension. Most 
effective in capturing the common reader was his use of easy lyric meters. 
He is not a major poet; yet “‘no minor poet more assuredly sets the bells 


ringing.” 
— M. F. Orth 
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NOTES AND QUERIES, VI: 2, February 1959. 


760. “New Testament Translation,” p. 47. Publication is expected early 
in 1961 of a new modern-English translation of the New Testament, with 
the backing of all the major Protestant churches in Britain. Publication 
will be made jointly by the Oxford and Cambridge University presses, in 
two editions. Translation of the Old Testament and Apocrypha is expect- 
ed to follow within a few years. 


761. Polhemus, George W. ‘‘Longfellow’s Uncompleted Review of Like 
Unto Like,” pp. 48-49. An unpublished review by Longfellow in 1878 of 
“Sherwood Bonner’s’’ (Katharine Sherwood Bonner McDowell's) first 
novel testifies to the author’s power of attracting friends, since Longfellow 
did not like to write reviews. The review (never completed) praises the 
promise and performance inherent in the work. Why the review was not 
completed and published is not known. 


762. McAleer, Edward C. “James Joyce and Dr. Kuno Meyer,” pp. 49- 
50. Stephen’s thought, ‘Horn of a bull, hoof of a horse, smile of a 
Saxon,” in — to a remark by Haines in the first episode of Ulysses 
suggests an old gnomic triad of things to be avoided. Joyce knew Dr. 
Meyer, whose book The Triads of Ireland contains this example in slightly 
different wording; Joyce altered the original to improve euphony and 
alliteration. 


763. Graham, Norman H. “The Puttenham Family: Part III,” pp. 50- 
56. The genealogy of the Puttenhams, a family including in its American 
branch George Palmer Putnam, author and publisher and husband of the 
late Amelia Earhart, is brought up to date. 


764. Ryals, Clyde de L. “Oscar Wilde’s Salomé,” pp. 56-57. Examina- 
tion of the first draft and fair copy of Salomé, both in Wilde’s handwrit- 
ing, shows the work to be Wilde’s almost completely and wee mechs three 
legends which have Wilde (1) dashing off the play in an afternoon and 
evening (Winwar and Pearson); (2) composing it in English and trans- 
lating it into French with the aid of Pierre Louys and André Gide (Lord 
Alfred Douglas); (3) composing it in French with considerable assistance 
from four or more friends (Ernest Raynaud and Victor Plarr). Louys 
aided Wilde in achieving correct French grammar, but Wilde rejected 
almost all additional emendations. The dedication of the play to Louys 
suggests Wilde’s appreciation of his help. 


765. Dewar, David R. “W. H. Hudson’s First Days in England,” pp. 
57-58. The publication (in a limited edition) of a diary Hudson kept 
shows 1874, not 1869, as the year when Hudson left the Argentine for 
England. The diary reveals his delight in the English countryside in 
ore and contains a new portrait “of him in comparative youth” that 

ows him to have been the eternal alien, but affords no clue to the 
reason for the poverty that was to overtake him. 
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766. Corder, Jim. ‘Marvell and Nature,” pp. 58-61. Marvell’s life and 
verse suggest that rather than favoring a ‘‘natural’’ garden, as some com- 
mentators (Bush, Wallerstein) have suggested, Marvell preferred “the 
adorned beauty of nature brought to order by man.” 


767. Dodson, Daniel B. “Blurt, Master Constable,” pp. 61-65. Parallel 
passages in Blurt, Master Constable and the known work of Dekker, to- 
gether with other evidence, suggest that Dekker, not Middleton, wrote 


this play. 


768. Polhemus, George W. “A Clough Epitaph,” pp. 65-66. Arthur 
Hugh Clough may have rage a the first eight lines of a twelve-line 
ae on the tombstone of his brother George Augustus Clough in 
Charleston, $.C. The remaining quatrain was probably the work of another 


brother, Charles. 


769. Cooper, Barbara. “An Ur-Faustus?” pp. 66-68. The play whose 
performance was disrupted by an earthquake in 1580 may have been an 
earlier one than Marlowe’s on the Faustus theme; superstitious fear 
came to be associated with the more famous play. 


770. Klotz, Marvin. “Crane’s The Red Badge of Courage,” pp. 68-69. 
Two analogues exist for Crane’s novel: Henry Morford’s The Coward: A 
Novel of Society and the Field in 1863 (1863) and William H. Arm- 
strong’s Red-Tape and Pigeon-Hole Generals (1864). From the first of 
these Crane may have drawn the device of the hero who fears cowardice; 
from the second, the device of impressionistic sobriquets rather than 


actual names. 


771. Cooper, Barbara. “Suffocating Streams,” pp. 69-71. Othello’s 
phrase, “suffocating streams” (Othello III.iii.395) yields the best sense 
when interpreted simply as referring to ordinary drowning. The whole 
passage of which this is a part suggests a parallel with Macbeth (IV.i. 
50-61, New Arden ed.), in that both protagonists have gained startling 
knowledge given them by evil powers—knowledge that they, men of 
action, brood upon before acting. Othello may have thought of proving 
Desdemona’s innocence or guilt by torture or ordeal; the imagery in the 
passage suggests that he suspects witchcraft. The strange combination of 
images implying both torture to extract truth and punishment following 
proof of guilt reflects Othello’s near-madness. 


772. Cutts, John P. “The Marlowe Canon,” pp. 71-74. Lines one and 
two of the prologue to Dr. Faustus may imply the existence at one time 
of a lost play by Marlowe on Hannibal and Scipio. 


773. Werkmeister, Lucyle. “Jerdan on Coleridge,” pp. 74-76. William 
Jerdan’s Autobiography (1852-53) shows Coleridge as greatly pleased 
with remembrance of his teachings by even one person and as possessing 
facetiousness and the ability to laugh at himself. This work of Jerdan’s 
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has been unfortunately neglected in favor of his Men I Have Known 
(1866), written when his powers were failing. 


774. Hill, T. H. ‘Elizabethan and Jacobean Printers’ Use of the Tilde,” 
pp. 76-77. From about 1560 “the tilde was used in printed English dra- 
matic texts only over the vowels a, e, 0, and wv” to indicate omission of an 
not m. The word glance in Field’s 1591 edition of Harington’s Orlando 
Furioso with a tilde over the is simply a misprint; the 2 was wrongly 
distributed from a previous printing in Latin or Spanish. 


775. Zimmerman, Robert Lee. “Byron in The Gentleman's Magazine,’ 
p. 77. J. C. Blaby’s poem, “Lines written on perusing Lord BYRON’S 
Poem, entitled ‘Childe Harold,’” appeared in The Gentleman’s Magazine, 
LXXXIII (February 1813), 159. 


776. Marshall, George O., Jr. “An Incident from Carlyle in Tennyson's 
Maud,” pp. 77-78. Tennyson’s use in Maud 1.1.45 of the word Mam- 
monite, referring to the killing by parents of their baby for the burial fee, 
probably derives, as does the incident itself, from Past and Present. 


777. Bernard, F. V. “Shamela and Amelia: an Unnoticed Parallel,” p. 78. 
A line in Shamela which parallels one in Amelia helps to confirm the 


belief that Fielding wrote Shamela. 
— John S. Phillipson 


POETRY, XCII: 5, August 1958. 


778. Wright, David. “Six British Poets’ (review-article on Night 
Thoughts, by David Gascoyne; Not Waving but Drowning, by Stevie 
Smith; Pegasus and Other Poems, by Cecil Day Lewis; Heart of Grace, 
by Patrick Galvin; A Dead Sparrow, by Brian Giles; and The Succession, 
by Quentin Stevenson), pp. 309-317. Gascoyne’s Night Thoughts belongs 
to the “new radio [BBC Third Program] poetic drama’ genre of 
Thomas’s Under Milk Wood. In the final and ‘most moving and effec- 
tive part,” Gascoyne uses his characteristic theme of the “‘solitariness, 
spiritual and actual, of the human being.” Night Thoughts is an urban 
Under Milk Wood. Miss Smith’s Not Waving but Drowning is the best 
of her five books, and “the best collection of new poems to appear in 
1957.”" Her poetry, as yet unrecognized, and of no school, is “light” in 
Auden’s sense of the term and ‘‘comic-sinister,” containing “astonishing 
auditory beauty.” Lewis's Pegasus and Other Poems is a collection of 
“dazzling . . . pastiches of other people's acts . . . generally Thomas 
Hardy’s.’’ Galvin echoes the “mannered synthetic style of the neo-roman- 
tic Sidney Keyes,” when he is not indulging in ‘‘Old Irish rant.” With 
the exception of “Seven Drafts for an Epitaph” and occasional “white 
rabbit” lines, Brian Giles’s The Dead Sparrow partakes of outworn “post- 
Auden Georgianism” in offering “‘irreproachable’” but often “trite” re- 
— to standard situations. Stevenson, in The Succession, shows “au- 

entic promise,” but his Empsonian ‘‘shorthand syntax” leads him into 
“hopeless obscurity’ and “hortatory banality.” 
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779. Morse, Samuel French. “A Transatlantic View” (review-article on 
Collected Poems, 1930-1955, by George Barker; The Collected Poems of 
Norman Cameron {1905-1953}, intro. Robert Graves; Visitations, by 
Louis MacNeice; Not Waving but Drowning, by Stevie Smith; The Stones 
of Troy, by C. A. Trypanis; and The Sense of Movement, by Thom 
Gunn), pp. 318-329. Although ‘‘from the first, Barker has been an 
elegiac poet,” The True Confessions of George Barker (omitted from the 
collected poems), Barker’s ‘best accomplishment,” marks a turning point 
from the “subjective vision of death-in-life’’ conveyed in ‘‘disordered, 
ambiguous, and sometimes even fragmentary syntax’’ of his early poems 
to the ‘“‘not so self-centered nor so massive’’ later poems. Cameron, little 
known in America, achieves precision of effect through his deceptively 
uncomplicated manner and fresh language. No fundamental change from 
the “knowing” and “neat’’ poems that early impressed Graves is, fortun- 
ately, evident in the later poems. A few poems illustrate MacNeice’s 
“gtasp of the incidental values of experience,” his ‘‘good will,” and his 
“essential pessimism,” but he repats himself somewhat in Visitations. The 
unclassifiable Miss Smith, whose light verse is more “literary’’ than that 
of Nash, skillfully deals in ‘‘casual shock,” “nursery rhyme gone wrong,” 
and Wordsworthian melancholy. Trypanis tries to relate past and present 
in his poems, some of which ‘expand the terse statements of the Iliad.” 
He best succeeds in poems that evoke his own past, where ‘‘Delos, Pom- 
peii, Thermopylae are not merely devices.” The “range,” “firm grasp of 
form,” “accuracy of detail,” “freshness,” and “pointed irony’ evidenced 
in Gunn’s The Sense of Movement set him apart from the Angries and 
especially from the Beats, with their “loose and uncritical cult of experi- 
ence,” and mark him as “the very best of the younger English poets.” 


, XCII: 6, September 1958. 


780. Gunn, Thom. “The Calm Style” (review-article on Brutus’s Or- 
chard, by Roy Fuller; The Open Sea and Other Poems, by William Mere- 
dith; Home Truths, by Anthony Thwaite; and Forever Young and Other 
Poems, by Pauline Hanson), pp. 378-384. Fuller, Meredith, Thwaite, 
and Hanson share the major faults of the “calm” school of writing of the 
fifties—“‘dullness” and a lack of commitment. Characteristic of the calm 
style are “quiet ambition,” ‘‘carefulness,”” mutedness, off-handedness, and 
“modest understatement.’’ It is “‘a fashion which has got rid of hysteria 
without replacing it by robustness’ and “‘orderliness.” Fuller, in the 
Auden “idiom,” mixes “accurate description,” urbane tone, and humor 
with “triviality, derivativeness, and facile pessimism.” Meredith is often 
“delicate and perceptive,” but suffers from his “allegiances” (to Robert 
Lowell and Yeats) and is at times “inconclusive” and obscure. With 
Thwaite, a “bland” tone often belies, and myth often obstructs a view of, 
his intense subject. Miss Hanson is careless, vague, imprecise, and un- 
specific with respect to “situation and locale” in her treatment of “love as 
a mystical experience.” 


781. Beum, Robert. ‘Five Poets” (review-article on Hurrah for Any- 
thing, by Kenneth Patchen; Figures in the Shadows, by Jess Cloud; Eden 
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Under Glass by Joanne de Longchamps; If You, by Robert Creeley; and 
The Condition for All Poetry, by William Packard), pp. 384-388. The 
serious, ‘Social Protest’’ poems in Hurrah for Anything are ‘far below 
Patchen’s best.’” The rest are at best “playfully or wistfully amusing.” 
The automatic writing throughout the book is not very effective. Cloud’s 
more somber surrealism on occasion succeeds in “handing over bodily” 
(a la Hulme) the “rhythms, images, and sensations of bad dreams in a 
context of American banalities and American city-frustrations,” though 
Cloud’s position with respect to his subject is vague. His imitation of, 
rather than suggestion of, chaos, his ‘private metaphors,” and his ‘‘jazzed- 
up pathetic fallacy” detract from the desired results that are best achieved 
in his most conventional moments. Miss de Longchamps’s “ear is almost 
as good as her eye,” and her theme, the “‘loss of ‘summer’ things,” has 
“seriousness and universality.” Her faults are ‘‘anticlimactic last lines,” 
occasional “pretentious diction,” ‘effete shop-talk,” and “chic . . . ellipti- 
cal passages.” Creeley, ‘more eclectic’ and “‘lonelier’’ than his mentor 
Williams, alternates between ‘‘a classic transparency” and “the opacity of 
free-association,”’ and convinces us that rhyme can lend music and “‘con- 
ceptual unity’’ even to a short-lined free verse. The lack of capitals and 
unctuation often suits Packard’s “uninterrupted flow of ecstatic feeling,” 
Pt may at time be unnecessary. His speech “‘canniness and adept sense 
of the rhythms of bright, positive, animal things’ make him “‘interesting. ’ 


782. Eckman, Frederick. ‘The Comic Apocalypse of Kenneth Patchen” 
(review-article on Selected Poems, When We Were Here Together, and 
Poemscapes, by Kenneth Patchen), pp. 389-392. Patchen’s lyrics, “fierce 
satires,”” and ‘‘poems of mystic prophecy” link him with Blake. Both have 
a sense “of deep isolation, partly self-willed . . . ; of choking rage at 
shoddy secularity, orthodoxy, and materialism; of a tender, childlike won- 
der for the beautiful, pure, and innocent; of a desire for joy and freedom 
that leads into mystic contemplation.” Patchen’s vision is, however, “‘fre- 
postly comic, while Blake’s is never.” Patchen “seems to be moving 
urther and further away from things of this world and into purely 
mystical realms.” His satire has ‘mellowed into humor,” and his “‘in- 
tensely personal love lyrics are widening out into a gesture of compassion 
toward all things created. At times he seems almost saintly.” 


, XCIII: 1, October 1958. 


783. Mercier, Vivian. “Oliver St. John Gogarty,” pp. 35-40. In terming 
Gogarty’s work “heroic,” Yeats, who little understood the pitfalls await- 
ing the Classics scholar-poet, was “unaware” that Gogarty “traded in 
Greek and Roman cliché.” Yet Gogarty excels Pound’s and Eliot’s 
“unsubtle . . . ‘wit’ and “logopoeia” in his lines “Begone, sweet Ghost, 
O get you gone!/Or haunt me with your body on. . . .” Gogarty resembles 
Horace with respect to urbanity and moral outlook. Critics who prize 
“tone,” “irony,” and “wit,” and who scrutinize Yeats’s “Leda,” should 
notice Gogarty’s “Leda,” a “masterpiece of sustained tone.” 
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784. Wright, James. “Four New Volumes’ (review-article on I Marry 
You, by John Ciardi; The Dark Sister, by Winfield Townley Scott; Sum- 
mer Unbound, by E. L. Mayo; and A Place to Stand, by David Wagoner), 
pp. 46-50. Ciardi’s I Marry You, his “best single book,” searches for the 
“proper [Hardyesque} balance between tenderness and roughness, be- 
tween the lyrical delicacy of the world it must sing about and the 
‘modern.’’’ As love poetry, it includes the ‘‘concrete, physical realities,” 
returns to love's “true sources,” and is marred only by occasional “Hop- 
kinsisms (an ugly word for an ugly effect).” Scott’s The Dark Sister, 
with its “fine sea-rhythms”’ and “conscious skill of understatement,” helps 
solve for the modern poet the ‘long poem” problem in that its narration 
is ‘‘clear’’ and its characterizations are ‘‘distinct,’ but it suffers from “a 
certain dilution of the language,’ the result of the author's making his 
words ‘‘writhe” with the suffering of the characters in the poem. Mayo’s 
“hopes and fears’ are “‘modest’’ and are ‘‘more successfully embodied in 
his poems” than are those of Ciardi or Scott. The poems “‘smolder” ‘in a 
way reminiscent of [those of} Phelps Putnam. Mayo is “unpretenti- 
ous,” though “daring,” and achieves naturally the ‘‘modernity’” that Ciardi 
strives for. Of the four poets, Wagoner, though not yet mature, “displays 
greater diversity and depth” than any other. In A Place to Stand, the 
language, still “delicate’’ (as in his earlier work), is infused with ‘‘power 
of mind and feeling,” and is used to “cover a wide range of emotional 


and intellectual experience’ with “technical resourcefulness.” 
— Roger Murray 


RENAISSANCE NEWS, XI:4, Winter 1958. 


785. Wiatt, William H. “A Source for Wyatt’s “What menythe thys?’” 
pp. 251-252. Similarity in details suggests that Ovid’s Amores L.ii.1-4 


was a source for the Wyatt lyric ““What menythe thys ?” 
— Laurence A. Cummings 


REVIEW OF ENGLISH STUDIES, n.s. X: 37, February 1959. 


786. Harlow, C. G. ‘Punctuation in Some Manuscripts of AElfric,” pp. 
1-19. Detailed examination of seven homilies from AElfric’s two early 
collections, the Catholic Homilies, yields evidence that in carefully punctu- 
ated utilitarian English a compromise between grammatical and rhetorical 
principles of punctuation had already taken place, with a tendency to 
favor the latter. Detailed observation of the R Ms reveals that ‘‘the basis 
of punctuation within the sentence is what might be called the natural 
divisions of speech.” Division within the clause also suggests that a 
pause is indicated ‘‘where a short and emphatic intonation unit begins or 
ends.” The conclusion is that “the punctuation of R [is] a well-organized 
rhetorical system,’ in which grammatical principles of punctuation are 
found to be secondary. 


787. Hulme, Hilda. “Shakespeare of Stratford,” pp. 20-25. Contem 
rary Stratford records reveal significant evidence in establishing Shake- 
spearean spellings and variant pronunciations as genuine. Regional terms 
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which are available to the linguist in Stratford wills and inventories throw 
new light on Shakespearean usages. “It is of special interest to try to 
recognize in Shakespeare’s text some of the patterns of association which 
would come easily and perhaps inevitably to one who had grown up in 
Stratford.”” Such examinations bring the reader closer to the living 
language of Shakespeare’s plays. 


788. Cutts, John P. ‘‘Mris Elizabeth Davenant 1624’ Christ Church 
Ms. Mus. 87,” pp. 26-37. An attempt to determine the origin and sub- 
— history of this early 17th-century collection of songs is aided by 
a fly-leaf inscription of the name Elizabeth Davenant and an acrostic of 
the same name. This evidence supports the theory that the Ms is an Ox- 
ford Ms since Elizabeth Davenant most likely resided in that area in 
1624 and was never very far from it. The texts of several unpublished 
lyrics are included in a detailed description of and commentary on the 
contents of the Ms. 


789. Roper, Derek. “‘Smollett’s ‘Four Gentlemen’: The First Contribu- 
tors to the Critical Review,” pp. 38-44. Annotated copies of volumes I 
and II of the Critical Review recently discovered in the library of the 
University of Oregon reveal the “four gentlemen” contributors to Smol- 
lett’s Review to be Thomas Francklin, Samuel Derrick, John Armstrong, 
and Patrick Murdoch. The article provides a listing of Editor Smollett’s 
reviews in the first two volumes of his publication, followed by a table of 
the ‘‘Annotations to Vol. I and II of the Critical Review in the University 
of Oregon Library.” 


790. Halverson, John, and Ian Watt. ‘The Original Nostromo: Con- 
rad’s Source,’ pp. 45-52. The source of Nostromo is identified as Her- 
bert Elliot Hamblen’s On Many Seas: The Life and Exploits of a Yankee 
Sailor, published under the pseudonym of Frederick Benton Williams in 
1897. Although the germ of the novel was taken from Hamblen’s ac- 
count of the silver theft, Conrad significantly changed the character of 
the original thief, who did not possess the moral imagination necessary for 
Conrad's purposes. Conrad’s changes of his sources are significant in 
light of the two “most characteristic features of his imagination: parsi- 
mony of invention, prodigality of discovery.” 


791. Midgley, Graham. “The Wanderer, Lines 49-55,” pp. 53-54. The 
phrase secga geseldan and its parallel fleotendra ferd in these lines may 
actually refer to seagulls and not to “boats filled with foreigners 
{or} ghosts or phantoms existing in the half-waking or delirious mind 
of the Wanderer,” as has formerly been suggested. This reading clears 
up a number of apparent difficulties in the poem. 


792. Tucker, S. I. “Sir Thopas and the Wild Beast,” pp. 54-56. The 
complex joke of Chaucer’s reference to the hare as a wild beast in the 
tale of Sir Thopas requires an understanding of the contemporary atti- 
tude toward the hare as a fitting quarry for the hunter. “We should 
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recall that originally a wild beast was one not domesticated, especially 
one to hunt. The sense of ‘ferocious,’ ‘cruel,’ or ‘dangerous’ is a natural 
but later development: it was current, however, at the same time as the 
technical sense, and Chaucer so uses it. There lies his joke.” 


793. Musgrove, S. “The Birth of Pistol,” pp. 56-58. The portrayal of 
Pistol in 2 H.IV begins merely in the vein of the ‘swaggering rascal,’ and 
there is no reference in his prose interchange with Doll to his interest in 
the stage. At line 151, however, the blank-verse speaking, histrionic 
character of Pistol is born, and in later scenes (e.g. V.iii) when Pistol’s 
humor is well established in Shakespeare’s mind, “he uses its comic ef- 
fects for dialogue as well as monologue.” 


794. Flint, M. K., and E. J. Dobson. “Weak Masters,” pp. 58-60. The 
reference by Prospero to his elves and ‘“‘demy-puppets’” as ‘‘weake Mas- 
ters” can be explained satisfactorily if master (maister in Spenser, FQ 
IV.vii.7) is identified as “a disguised form of the obsolete mister, from 
OF r. mestier (ModFr. métier) and ultimately from popular Latin *mis- 
terium for ministerium, for one of the many senses of this word is “in- 
strument or tool employed in the exercise of a craft or skill.” Master 
and minister (in this special sense) are thus related in meaning, and 
apparently confusing usages of both words are explained by a consider- 
ation of their etymology. 


795. Whiting, George W. ‘‘ ‘And Without Thorn the Rose,” pp. 60-62. 
Milton found a firm theological basis in the writings of St. Basil and St. 
Ambrose for his description of paradisaical ‘Flours of all hue, and with- 
out Thorn the Rose” (PL.IV.256), and there is “no warrant whatever for 
the theory that the line embodies an Italian conceit... . The thornless 
rose is a symbol of the sinless state of man before the Fall. The rose with 
thorns is a symbol of the troubles, the anxieties, the pains that inevitably 
and justly afflict man in his fallen condition.” 


796. Wright, B. A. “Paradise Lost, IX. 1079-80,” pp. 62-63. Contrary 
to the accepted interpretation, the words first and Jast in Adam’s first 
speech after awakening to awareness of the Fall retain “their ordinary 
English sense of first and last in order, both of time and importance; and 
the meaning is that shame is the final consequence of sin and implies the 
first and comprehensive penalty, which is death.” The Christian Doctrine 
Lxii (“Of the Punishment of Sin”) is cited as the “right comment on 
the whole passage.” 


797. Fussell, Paul, Jr. ‘Speaker and Style in A Letter of Advice to a 
Young Poet (1721), and the problem of Attribution,” pp. 63-67. The 
author of A Letter develops a mask, a character sketched largely through 
style, and therefore the style of A Letter cannot justly be examined for 
evidence of Swift’s “style.” The creation of a mask-character with a 
uniquely revealing style is itself a Swiftian procedure and would tend to 
offer internal evidence for the attribution of the piece to Swift. “Other 
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internal similiarities between A Letter and Swift’s acknowledged work 
are very striking.” It is possible that A Letter was not acknowledged by 
Swift because it is not finished; ‘‘perhaps . . . the manuscript . . . found 
its way into print without his permission.” 

— Donna Gerstenberger 


RICE INSTITUE PAMPHLET, XLV: 4, January 1959. 


798. Jenkins, Harold. ‘‘Shakespeare’s Twelfth Night,” pp. 19-42. Some 
features of Shakespeare’s comic art are discussed as found in Twel. In- 
sight into the profound art of Twe/. and into the development of that art 
is gained through comparison with similar situations and relationships em- 
ployed by Shakespeare in earlier plays, especially in T.G.V. The sub- 
plot, in spite of Malvolio’s apparent prominence, is truly subordinate to 
the love-story of Orsino, Olivia, and Viola, and serves as “an admirable 
counterweight to the more fragile wit and sentiment of which the main 
plot is woven.” 

— Taylor Culbert 


SATURDAY REVIEW, January 31, 1959. 


799. MacLeish, Archibald. ‘What Is a True University?” pp. 11-13, 66. 
Early 20th-century educators—among them Woodrow Wilson—believed 
the ‘American University” should train the young to serve “the nation.” 
In the United States of 1902 this belief meant producing social and cul- 
tural leaders; today it means turning out technical specialists to compete 
with Russia’s. But competing with the Russians amounts to modeling 
ourselves after them, thus substituting ‘State for Nation.’ Education is, 
above all, the community's chief means of preserving and transmitting its 
physical and intellectual power; therefore, our educational system should 
utilize, encourage, and develop the creative individual imagination. After 
all, “‘one Einstein or one Bohr is worth an incalculable crop of medio- 
crities.”” Hence if we are losing the scientific race, we need not a “differ- 
ent’ but a “better” educational system, one wholly suitable to our special 
social needs. 


800. Ciardi, John. “Literature Undefended,” p. 22. Many debase litera- 
ture by defending it as “useful” in preparing ‘‘a man to write a better 
business letter’ and making him “more employable.”’ Actually, neither 
defense nor apology is in order. ‘Literature is self-justifying’’; it is one 
of the race’s “continuing experiences,” not—as often believed— a mere 
“cultural ornament.” Furthermore, its knowledge is not approachable by 
scientific method, for its function is to keep alive ““mankind’s most search- 
ing imaginations.’ Whereas scientists on philosophers are restricted to 
discussing ideas, a poetry reader “relives” the poet’s imaginative exper- 
iences. The great literature and language embodied in ‘‘great imagina- 
tion” form society's “‘civilizing force.’ Thus talk of defending literature 
is nonsense, for it defends us. And without it, “we are all indefensible.” 
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—_—_—_——, February 7, 1959. 


801. Warren, Dale. “Dr. Kinsey and Mr. Ellis,” pp. 14-15, 57. Many 
persist in labeling Alfred Kinsey ‘the Columbus of Sex,” but the success 
of his books actually vindicated the struggles of Havelock Ellis. The 
first of Ellis’s seven-volumed Studies in the Psychology of Sex appeared 
in 1897. From then on Ellis served as “pioneer and prophet, . . . road 
breaker and revolutionist” in so molding social thinking that many years 
later a work such as Kinsey's could be accepted as scientific truth, fi- 
nancially supported, and published without difficulty. The “taboo and 
censorship” of Ellis’s England was ‘‘as distinct from present-day America 
as from the Vienna of Sigmund Freud.’ Not until 1936, after Joyce's 
Ulysses had won its court battle did Ellis’s Studies receive unrestricted dis- 
tribution in the United States. Not only Kinsey benefited from Ellis’s 
efforts; Freud, his disciples and dissenters, and all other writers on sex 
owe him an incalculable debt. 


802. Hicks, Granville. ‘Mark Twain’s Self-Portrait,” p. 16. Twain's 
first autobiography was edited in 1924 by A. B. Paine, who adhered to 
the former’s wishes by omitting all “offensive” passages and arrang- 
ing the recollections as written or dictated. The result was a dull, “tepid 
and shapeless’” work. Bernard De Voto’s Mark Twain in Eruption (1940) 
had portions not published earlier, including “‘excoriating’” comments 
on, among others, Twain’s publishers, Bret Harte, and Mrs. Thomas 
Bailey Aldrich. But there was nothing truly “horrendous.” Now Charles 
Neider’s The Autobiography of Mark Twain has several advantages 
over the earlier attempts. Not only does it include new materials, but 
it follows a chronological arrangement. Thus while this edition does 
not eliminate entirely the gaps, tone variations, and long-windedness in- 
herent in Twain’s hit-and-miss autobiographical approach, it does come 
much closer to encompassing Mark Twain the man. 


, February 14, 1959. 


803. Luthin, Reinhard H. “Fakes and Frauds in Lincoln Literature,” PP. 
15-16,54. Lincoln scholarship has been confused by numerous “ 
lished frauds and forgeries.”” Most notable are Lincoln’s supposed address 
upon joining the Republican Party (1856), an American Protectionist 
anti-tariff article (published 1894), various New York Herald assassina- 
tion editions, and many composite Lincoln photographs. ‘“Twentieth- 
century ingenuity” has added a “bumper crop” of forged documents, 
particularly the Ann Rutledge “love letters,” and facsimiles of the con- 
dolence letter to Mrs. Lydia Bixby. Lincoln’s alleged letter to Italian 
scientist Macedonio Melloni was used as propaganda during World War 
II by Mussolini. These and other fraudulent Lincoln materials have 
been included in otherwise scholarly works. And as Lincoln gains stature, 
the number and quality of Lincoln forgeries increase. 
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, February 21, 1959. 


804. Hicks, Granville. “The Search for Salvation,” p. 20. The hero 
of Saul Bellow’s exciting novel Henderson the Rain King is the “most 
extravagant’”” of Bellow’s many bizarre characters, embodying the an- 
guish of a man capable of “contemplating his nature but incapable of 
changing it.” Henderson differs interestingly from the earlier Augie 
March, which explored contemporary life through a series of loosely 
structured, realistic episodes. While Augie, striving to escape poverty 
and illegitimacy, ranged “horizontally and vertically’ only “to end in 
uncertainty,” Henderson, born to every advantage and incapable of 
Augie’s “‘patient pilgrimage,” has lived ‘‘fifty-five years of unquiet 
desperation” in a romantic and dramatic search to satisfy his restless in- 
ner drives. Although not necessarily the better book, Henderson should 
be read as “further evidence of Bellow’s wisdom and power.” 


, March 7, 1959. 


805. Wald, Jerry. “From Faulkner to Film,” pp. 16 and 42. Faulkner's 
complex writing not only challenges the film maker but provides him 
with the “basis of every good film . . . a good story.” While the novel 
or drama cannot be directly transferred into the “series of images” com- 
prising a film, the screen does represent ‘an attempt to capture in 
dramatic and visual terms the spirit and essence of the original.” For 
example, Long Hot Summer’ emphasized Faulkner's “grass-roots 
kind of humor—shrewd, broad, and sometimes bizarre.’ And ‘The 
Sound and the Fury” began with the novel’s most objectively narrated 
fourth section and gradually revealed “the weight of the past through 
this.” By imaginatively selecting and assembling the elliptical “‘clues” 
scattered throughout Faulkner’s complex novel, the screenwriters evolved 
a “dramatic continuity” differing from the novel but conveying ‘“‘much 
of the substance and all . . . the essence of the original work.” 


, March 14, 1959. 


806. Dempsey, David. “Backstage with National Book Awarders and 
Winners,” pp. 22-23. The National Book Awards, on their tenth anni- 
versary, have not only become an “‘established force in American writing” 
but have generated the criticism overtaking “any organized attempt at 
literary assay.” For example, the Awards are accused of innocuousness, 
of having little influence upon popular literary taste, selecting the wrong 
books, and enabling publishers to indulge in self-praise. Actually, these 
are partially valid criticisms, yet the Awards’ avowed intention was 
merely to focus interest on the fiction, nonfiction, or poetry book that 
deserved ‘to be commended to the discriminating reader.” While the 
“most distinguished” books have not always been recognized, the dec- 
ade’s thirty selected winners comprise “an impressive collection.” What 
truly matters ‘‘is the search for excellence.” 


—— 
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, March 21, 1959. 


807. Ciardi, John. “Robert Frost: Master Conversationalist at Work,” 
pp. 17-20 and 54. In a recent interview, Frost’s conversation revealed 
that his approaching eighty-fifth birthday would mark “no diminution 
of his powers.” He explained that the title of his forthcoming book, 
The Great Misgiving, stems from man’s “misgivings” that as science 
plunges us “deeper and deeper into matter we won't be able to substanti- 
ate the spirit.” More generally, he believes that in poetry the song, or 
“singsong of our race,” is more important than the thought, although 
the “act of having the thought is what gives quality to the poem.” 
And he is convinced that writing poetry enables the poet to discern 
“shapeliness in the world,’’ for ‘‘a poem is an arrest of disorder.” For 
himself, he has always disliked poetic “softness” and has hoped to 
write two or three “hard” poems “that will be hard to get rid of.” 


808. Thompson, Lawrance. “A Native to the Grain of the American 
Idiom,” pp. 21, 55-56. During our latest period of national uncer- 
tainty and self-doubt, Robert Frost has gained in stature as a badly 
needed spokesman of “Yankee optimism and confidence.” A descendant 
of nonconformist Puritans, he has defended the “rigor and self-discipline 
of certain piouccring . . . virtues,” especially man’s ability to overcome 
difficulties. For him man’s most assertive act is “to dare” great things, 
“buttressed by a combination of self-belief and God-belief.” Both “as 

and as man,” then, “Frost has proved himself native to the grain 


of the American idiom” and an eloquent advocate of individual courage. 
— Ben Siegel 


SHAKESPEARE NEWSLETTER, VIII:6, December 1958. 


809. [Marder, Louis.(?)} “Much Ado About Clothing,” p. 42. A col- 
lection of contemporary comments on the staging of Shakespearean plays 
provides further evidence that modern versions overemphasize costume 
and effects to the detriment of the play itself. (See SNL, VIII [Nov. 
1958}: See AES I1:3, Item 369). 


810. Pearce, Thomas W. “Wit and Wisdom in Mr. Heilman’s Othello,” 
p- 42. Robert Heilman’s assertation in various essays that, in Othello, wit 
is synonymous with wisdom, and witchcraft with love, ignores the Eliza- 
bethan distinction between the first two terms and reverses ‘‘the meaning, 
even the imagery, associated with the ‘web’ and the handkerchief.” Iago’s 
cunning involves wit (‘‘the mind as it worked upon sensory data’), but 
only Desdemona achives wisdom, which combines “knowledge acquired 
by the soul” with evidence perceived by the senses. Further, the “magic” 
in the “web” of the handkerchief, originating in the sibyl’s incantations, 
suggests not the transforming power of Othello and Desdemona’s love 
but “the illusion, the madness, which sensation can produce to blind 
true sympathy and understanding.” 


811. Pohl, Frederick J. “On the Identity of ‘Mr. W. H.,’” p. 43. 
Shakespeare’s sonnets indicate that, because of the address “‘Mr.,” the 
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dedicatee was of the gentry but not the nobility, and that he “reached 
marriageable age . . . during Shakespeare’s acquaintance.” These fac- 
tors, in conjunction with the author’s previous theory (SNL, VIII [Nov. 
1958}: See AES II:3 Item 370) that the sonnets connect Shakespeare 
with a player, William Shakeshaft, cited in 1581 by Alexander Hough- 
ton in Lancashire, suggest William Houghton as “Mr. W. H.”; for 
Alexander Houghton’s will placed the primary responsibility for the 
young player’s care upon his half-brother, Thomas, whose second son, 
William (born, 1571), would thus satisfy the conditions. Finally, the 
existence of a London playwright named William Haughton (active, 
1597-1602), one of whose plays is suggestively titled A Woman Will 
Have Her Will, poses the possibility of identity with the Lancashire 
Houghton. 

— William O. Harris 


SOUTHWEST REVIEW, XLIV:2, Spring 1959. 


812. Dobie, J. Frank. ‘Helen Hunt Jackson and Ramona,” pp. 93-98. 
“No more authentic chapter exists in the great American determination 
to get away from reality than the Ramona legend.” Yet, Helen Hunt 
Jackson’s “‘passion against wrong and for right will make her book live 
a long, long while yet. Called a historica! novel, now it belongs to 
history.” 


813. Ferguson, Charles W. ‘The Firmament of Language,” pp. 115- 
124. “The beginning of wisdom in the use of language is the love of 
words .... One of our difficulties as grown-ups lies in the fact that 
we get used to words. We handle them carelessly and their magic is 
gone when we need it most.” 

— Robert C. Jones 


TAMARACK REVIEW, No. 10, Winter 1959. 


814. King, Carlyle. ‘‘Joyce Cary and the Creative Imagination,” pp. 
39-51. Joyce Cary has created a remarkable number of extraordinarily 
lively old people. Most of his characters “‘are constantly in conflict with 
law or authority or both.” They do extravagant things and experience 
extravagant treatment from chance and luck in a world in which ‘‘jus- 
tice is never done” and success is only a temporary triumph over chaos. 
They “are in the grip of their creative imagination,” which is the source 
of the highest good but is necessarily opposed to the established order. 
“Cary’s fundamental intuition is that good is, and man has freedom to 
pursue it.” Its pursuit in a varied world implies flexible principles, and 
approximations rather than absolutes as goals. Cary’s style is in har- 
mony with his intuition. He deals brilliantly with vision and speech, 
though sometimes to excess. He gives “a wonderful sense of immedi- 
acy” and is very successful in identifying himself with the central 
characters. 

— T. O. Mallory 
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TENNESSEE FOLKLORE SOCIETY BULLETIN, XXV:1, March 1959, 


815. Shelby, Carolyn. “Folklore of Jordan Springs, Tennessee,” pp. 
6-17. “Jordan Springs was a small rural community located in the area 
now known as the reservation of Fort Campbell, Ky.” Its folklore may 
be divided into: Cures and remedies (39), Weather signs (23), Plant- 
ing signs (6), Love and marriage superstitions (19), Bad luck and 
death signs (29), Good luck signs (11), Miscellaneous (23), and 
Riddles (5). The text of a song, ‘Work for a little all day,” frequently 


sung in this community, is included. 
— Hensley C. Woodbridge 


THEATRE ARTS, XLIII:1, January 1959. 


816. Saylor, Oliver M. “Long Day's Journey into ‘Nighttown,’” pp. 
57-61 and 80. This description of the stages in the production of 
Ulysses in Nighttown, which quotes reactions of the script readers— 
Maurice Evans, Tyrone Guthrie, Lawrence Langner, José Ferrer, Court- 
ney Burr, Harman Shumlin, Carol Stone, Alexander H. Cohen, Garson 
Kanin, Robert Breen, and Kermit Bloomgarden—concludes that it was 
a long hard job to put the Circe or Nighttown episode from Joyce's 


Ulysses on the Broadway stage successfully. 
— William E. Morris 


THOUGHT, XXXIII:131, Winter 1958-59. 


817. Noon, William T. “Modern Literature and the Sense of Time,” 
pp. 571-603. Though time and history are the two most distinctively 
characteristic literary themes of this century, literature offers no special 
solution to the problem of a philosophy of history. It has, however, 
“set itself the task of explaining under the rubric of time the theoria, 
or symbolic meaning, of human actions and gestures (personal, inter- 
personal) which the creative imagination has discovered in men’s his- 
torical or spatio-temporal relationships with each other.” The refrain 
of mutability begins in English literature with the Renaissance, when 
“the medieval orientation of man to eternity began to be radically ques- 
tioned.” Many modern writers conceive of time as a “thought category” 
to be surmounted—not as a “‘straight line toward some end or goal.” 
Poetry ‘continues to affirm under the pressures of change an abiding 
personal identity for the soul of man” and refuses “the ultimate horror 
of meaninglessness.”” Except for Proust’s A la recherche du temps perdu, 
the most “concentrated symbolic effort’ to find a principle of unity 
in the flow of time is Finnegans Wake, though it is without rational 
foundation. Until theological faith is recovered or discovered, there is 
little hope that in modern poetry another sun-city will rise from the 
ashes of Joyce’s “wrunes.” 


818. Duggan, Francis X. ‘Facts and All Man’s Fictions,” pp. 604- 
616. Most of the novels of James Gould Cozzens adhere to one major 
theme: ‘Man’s fate is that he is a man; all turmoil and confusion 
must arise from that fact, not from blind intervention” (Confusion, 
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1924). It is present in S.S. San Pedro (1931), in which Cozzens’s prose 
attains significance. As he focuses less on external action and more 
on character, his style “takes on the qualities of mind of his introspec- 
tive protagonists.” In later novels his theme considers the question, 
how shall man meet the torrent of circumstance? In Guard of Honor 
(1948) and By Love Possessed (1957), the pressure of circumstance 
“drives the protagonist almost to a frenzy of effort to keep from being 
swamped.’ Though the characters in these novels know the futility of 
planning for life’s insistent and intractable fortuities, they do try to 
contain the disorder through law. But even law and “the law-like wis- 
dom of temperate men” fail to save a man from confusion. This con- 
clusion is only “‘a truth to half of life’ because there is neither an 
ennobling love nor a respectable religious character in the story. Coz- 
zens’s man of wisdom has lost his honor, his illusions, and his motive 
for action. It seems that Cozzens’s art must find a new direction or 
risk repetitiousness. 

— Charles F. Wheeler 


TULANE DRAMA REVIEW, III: 3, March 1959. 


819. Peacock, Ronald. ‘Public and Private Problems in Modern Drama,’ 
pp. 58-72. Though post-Ibsen drama is commonly divided into two 
categories—realistic social problem plays, and plays of counter-realism— 
the division is inaccurate. Social themes are omnipresent; the counter- 
realism of Yeats, Eliot, and Giraudoux deals with social realities. The 
emphasis may be on person or on society but “always both are involved.” 
Ibsen’s drama cannot be accurately labeled social drama; it presents 
the moral decisions of individuals; society is not ‘a sociological con- 
ception, but a moral one.’ The drama of Georg Kaiser is social criti- 
cism in a stricter sense of the term. Through the use of myth, Giraudoux 
deals with contemporary social issues. Eliot presents realistic scenes 
and characters through which emerge underlying mythical patterns. His 
use of ritual gives his plays greater comprehensiveness than the plays of 
“Tbsen’s rebellious individuals, Giraudoux’s aristocratic and sensitive hu- 
manity, Kaiser’s articulated society.” The comparative method is best 
for understanding modern drama. 


820. Popkin, Henry. ‘Yeats as Dramatist,” pp. 73-82. Yeats’s drama 
is characterized by ‘‘profound complexity” within ‘‘simplicity and brevity.” 
The two longer plays are conventional (The Countess Cathleen) or struc- 
turally unsatisfactory (Where There Is Nothing). “When he found 
himself as a dramatist, Yeats strove for simplicity.” Recognizing his 
penchant for enchanting, lyric irrelevancies, he revised his plays contin- 
uously to achieve simple and manageable stage versions by “‘isolating, 
selecting, and compressing the single tragic or farcical moment,” such 
as ‘‘a saint’s miracle, Cuchulain’s death, the crucifixion of Christ, the 
punishment of . . . guilty lovers.” Complication and additional com- 
pression he achieved by using the implications of the past in the drama- 
tized moment, by adding elements that reproduced the main theme or 
plot (the effect of “the emotion of multitude”), and by announcing to 
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the audience the brevity of the play, by title or symbol. Greek drama 


is the ultimate source of Yeats’s structure. 
—Lee A. Burress, Jr. 


WALT WHITMAN BIRTHPLACE BULLETIN, II:2, January 1959. 


821. Dyson, Verne. ‘Traubel’s Two Gracious Biographers,” pp. 6-7. 
Horace Traubel was fortunate in having as his biographers two excellent 
authors who were also “personal and devoted” friends and who loved 
him “for his great love for Walt Whitman and all mankind.” These 
two were Mildred Bain and David Karsner, whose biographies appeared 
in 1913 and 1919, respectively. Through both books runs the theme of 


love. 
— Thomas Brasher 
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